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ABSTRACT 

' Regulated expressiveness j the modi f icat ion of 

expressive behavior) is a complex phenomenon . Accompl i shed basicially 
in four ^ ways, regulated expressiveness has developmental dimensions* 
mbtivatiprial precursors, and cognitive antecedents^ including 
perspecti ve-takirig ability and the growth of self -awareness . Ability 
to regulate expressiveness appears to be a result ofr direct and 
indirect socialization practices and processes. Individfiais regulate 
emotional expression by adopt irig cultural display rules, by using 
personal display rules to dissemble , or by engaging in either direct 
deception or dramatic pretense. Minimization, exaggeration, 
neutralization , and substitution are ways of regulating facial 
expressions to con trol the coiiunun icat ion of embt ion ; these behaviors 
may be a[cqui red sequent i ally . Research indicates that children 
regulate their expressive behavior in order to avoid trouble^ sustain 
relationships , preserve self-esteem, and maintain norms. Probably^ 
socialization practices promote the acgui si tion of such motives. By 
the time children enter school they are aware that internal 
expressive states and ekternai express! ve behaviors can be 
dissociated and that a significant motive for such dissociation is to 
avoid others' devaluation of one ' s self ^ Research further reveals 
that mothers' con trol or iehjtat ion and fathers^ permissiveness 
orientation are associated ,/ respectively, with children ' s high-level 
understanding of the affective-expressive behavior of self and of 
others. (RH) 
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The monitoring and modifying of our expressive behavior constitute 
aspects of both sel f-regul ati on -and interpersonal regulation. Such capabil- 
ity is gradually acqiHred as children refine their soci al -eogni ti ve -ski 1 1 s 
(including perspective-taking, recursive thinking, and impression manage- 
ment) and their voluntary muscle control (especially those in the face). 
.-By the time we reach adulthood we have learned' to regulate habitually our 
expressive behavior so that we are able to produce for others' observation 
and for our own coping needs expressive transformations of our otherwise 
direct emotional experience (cf. Ekman S Fr-iesen, 1975). > r ' 

Before turning our attention to the socialization of emotions as 
reflected in regulated expressive behavior, four basic categories or types 
of modification of expressive behavior need to be described (cf. Ekman S 
Friesen, 1975; Saarni, 1982). They are: (a) the regulation created by adopt- 
ion of cultural display rul^s; (b) the dissemblance created by personal 
or idiosyncratic display rules; (e) direct deception; and (d) theatrical . ' 
or dramatic pretense. Each of these categories will be briefly discussed 
with the exception of the last, theatrical pretense, which may be more 
appropriately examined within t^e context of children's play rather than 
under the rubric of self-regulation of emotional behavior. 

Cultural diapXa y rule s ^. The dissociation of emotional state and 
external expressive behavior is most obvious in cultural display rule usage. 
Cultural display rales govern the appropriateness of expressive" behavior: 
they are essentially social conventions that prescribe how one should Took, 
even if one does not feel the emotion that vvould correspond to the accept- 
able facial expression; For example, one does not normally shew one's 



displeasure at receiving an unwanted gift if tfie gift-giver expects one 
to like it (cf. Saarniv/Tn press). .With cultural display rule usage the 
acceptable or normative expressive behavior. is produced in a given situation 
and the interpersonal exchange is thus rel i ably Vegul ated in that the inter- 
actants dovetail their verbal and noiiverbal responses to one another in 
in predictable fashion (see also sociological eonsideratibn of this 
issue, e.g., Goffman, 1972; Hochschild, 1979). 

Personal display nules . Personal display rules seem to be motivated 
by the need to relieve the discomfort of negative feelings by -transforming 
their behavioral expression. They serve as eopi ng strategi es that allow 
the individual to regulate internal processes, such as a self-perceived 
equilibrium of emotional state. Common personal display rules in middle 
class American culture include 'appearing calm when feeling upset, smiling 
when feeling anxious, revealiny an angry expression when real ly feeling 
hurt, and so forth. Some persona' display rules which appear to be highly 
prevalent may in^ fact function as cultural display rules; they have taken 
on a ritualistic and predictable character and function, in part, to regu- 
late social exchange. 

Direct deception . Deceptive expressive behavior implies. a deVib- 
erate attempt to mislead another about one's emotional experience in 
order to gain some advantage over the other or to avoid some distinct 
disadvantage. For example, an employee may mask an angry ^facial expression 
with a poker face while -the boss rebukes her; or him; revealing genuine 
feelings might aggravate the employee's situation, resulting in further 
disadvantages. Directly deceptive cli ssimul ation of expressive behavior 
is the area in which. the most developmental research has been carried 
outx(see a review by DePaulo S Jordan, 1982). . 

Directly deceptive dissimulation of expressive behavior could cer- 
tainly subsume both cultural and pers*bhal display rule usage in that . 



gaining advantages (or comfort) and avoiding di sadvantages* (or discom- 
fort) ar(3 relevant to both types of di spl ay rule usage as well. However, 
the intent here is 'to highlight the sometimes. subtle psychological dis- 
tinctiiDns among the categories of dissociation of affect and expression. 
The two 'categories of display rule usage have a prescriptive rul e 
character to their application. wh3reas direct deception is much 
more depisndent on a win-loss distinction within a particular ^nd immediate 
situation. • ^ 

Recent research by Ekman anc' hi s" associ ates on deception {reviewed 
by Ekman, in press) suggests that \ a l u ntary (his ter^ri) facial expressions' 
are associated with rather different autonomic nervous^ system patterns of. 
response. The- subjects were not induced to try to experience some 
emotion, rather they were instructed to contract eertai n 'f aci al muscles 
so that pr-ototypical facial expressions^ of primary emotions were pro- 
duced. An interesting question is whether these ANS patterns v/ould also 
be obtained with habitually regulated expressive behavior (as with display 
rule'usalei that often ayoears 'automatically' and with little awareness. 
In ottie^ words, the voluntary, pbsed quality would be minimal in habitual 

expressive beh-avior regulation, and of course, emotional states would also 

presumed : . - . . " . . . 

be involved, although not the/affective state reflected in the dissembled 

facial expression. 

Observational research (Saarni, in press) on children's spontaneous 

use of the display rSle "look pleased when someone gives you a -gift 

even if you don't like it" does appear to confirm some of Ekman 's 

other conclusions about voluntary facial expressions: latencies differ, 

different parts of the face are not expressively 'synchronized" (e.g., 

knit brows;; while smiling), and a general uneveness of expression occurs. 



Devel op ine h t of R ec)u ]_a ted Exp res si veness ^ 
• These categories of regulation of facial expression create four kinds 

of modification in the face. First, an individual may mini_mlz0 the expres- 
sion of his/her emotion {e.g., one might look mildly concerned wlien one in 
fact feels quite worried). Second, one*^s feelings may be ex^agg_erat£d in 
degree {e.g..^ sadness could be intensified to elicit sympathy). Third, 
neutral izatio n of expression occurs^ when one's feeling is masked behind a 
'poker face.' Fourth, substitution of expression occurs if one's real 
feeling is concealed by displaying another expression which corresponds to 
a diffisrent affect (e.n., smiling is often used to conceal anxiety). • 

Ekman and Friesen ( 1975) contend th'at it is actually easii^r to sub- • 
stitute another expression than to adopt a neutral one (one's own emotion 
tends to leak through the poker face). They. also cite Darwin for first 
noting that the smile is among the most common^ e^j^pressive substitutions 
because "the muscular movements >equi red for smiling are most different 
from the muscular movements involved in the negative emotions" (p. 142). 
Our anatcmy in this case provides us with a ready way out. However, there 
i3 currently no systematic research indicating a developmental sequence of 
acquisition of the.se four types of modification of affective expression. 
My hypothesis is that exaggeration may emerge first, e.g., when a toddler 
stubs a toe but howls as though she/he has surely* broken her/his foot. 

Blurton Jones (1972) has also loted that children, ages 3 to 4 years, were 

. ' _ _ _ . . _ _ ) 

likely to intensify their crying after falling and injuring themselves 

* . ■» 

wheri _they were aware of being observed as opposed to believing themselves 

to be unattended to. Minimization may follow next as preschoolers are often 

directly socialized to miniaturize their affective displays, both positive 

and negative. The former are''bften responded to by adults as boisterous, 

and tTie latter may invite'^reproach or invalidation. As for the acquisition 

order of substitution and neutralization, they may emerge simultaneously, 



or a preference for one or the other may appear; both represent masking 
one's feelings. Some res(?arch evidence suggest that in our culture 
girls may be more likely to adopt smiling to mask their feelings (cf. 
Feldman, 1979; Saarni, in press). Popular stereotypic assumptions would 
suggest that the "stoic" poker face (neutralization) is more commonly 
a<^socidted wi th .masculi ni ty rather than with femininity. Some empirical 
support for the latter supposition may be found in Buck's (1977) research 

with preschool cliildren and in Shennum and Bugental ' s (1982) research on 

. - < 

graJe school children's acquisition of inhibition of negative expressivity 

(boys exceeded girls in skill in expressive inhibition using neutralization 
the girls were more likely to use expression substitution). 

Cognitive precursors of reg ulated xpressi veness . Two studies done 
with grade school children substantiate that perspective-taking is posi- 
tively associated with greater skill at contro'lled or managed' faci al 

expressions. , Shennum" and Bugental (1982) used a spatial perspective- 

*»■ 

taking task while Feldman . ( 1 982) used a verbal story-telling method, and 
both measures significantly predicted skill in management of expression. 

'Buck (1982a) has proposed a complex model based on the interaction 
of right and left hemi spheres, i n explaining relations between spontaneous 
.affective state and controlled, communicated emotional expressiveness. 
The differentiation in left hemisphere-mediated symbolic schemes allows 
the growing child to construct "communication streams" that have inter- 
woven in them right hemisphere-mediated affects with analytical appraisal 
.of one's interpersonal situation. The result includes the development 
of impression management skills and what Buck call "emotional education" 
(Buck, 1982b). 

Another cognitive compon'ent in the development of regulated expressive 



behavior is tlio riworoness of conventions or social rules (cf. Damon^ 1977; 
Shantz, 19.82; Turiel, 1978!. With, reference to regulated expressive behav 
ior, tfie degree to v?hich cultural (or'^'sub-cul tural ) display rules are 
understood by the child would seem particularly related to the child's 
level of cognitive sophistication (see levels of cognitive organization 
proposed by Damon, 1977^' and Turiel, 1978). - 

Selman's ( 1982)viTiodel of developmental levels for self-av?areness is 
-yet-- another cognitive ^p)^€€w:v^^ development of regulated expressive 

behavior. His Stages 2 and 3 are especially relevant for understanding 
the three basic -categories of regul^ed expressive behavior. Briefly, 
his Stage 2- entails 'I5}te emergence of an introspective self.' Selmjii 
suggests that "youngsters at this stage begin to reflectively understand 
that tKe self is capable of : (1) constantly monitoring its own thoughts 
and actions, (2) consciously and often deceptively presenting a facade 
to others, and (3) gaining inner streng-^-hs by having confidence in its 
own abilities." (Selman, 1982, p. 72). My own research on children's 
verbalized understanding of the dissociation of affective state and 

expressive behavior certainly supports Selman's conceptualization of 

- - TV _ . . 

sel f~awa,reness as having devel opmenta^^ stages of complex.ity, and this 

Stag^j 2 was especially discern^ible in the children's responses (Saarni, 

1979, Note 1 ) . 

Selman's Stage 3 is more relevan-t to adolescence, and is character- 
ized by a subtle appreciation of the self as "an active psychological 
manipulator of inner life (a forceful remover of painful ideas)... For 
the Stage 3 child, the mind (or ego) is now seen as playing an active 
moderating role between i nner feelings and outer actions." (1982, pp. 
7€-73). A few 13-year olds in my most recent research did seem to 



evidence this sort of thihki.hg, and this study will be described shortly. 
To illustrate, however, , consider the fd11ov?ing quote, which was given 
in response to a question about how does the child personally 'decide' 
when to reveal her real feelings dr. not: "well, it would depend on tiow 
important the feeling was to me and how I'd think the people I was with 
would react to my showing how I really felt. Probably -if I .felt embar- 
)^assed about the feeling, I wouldn't shovi it, or I:*d try to smile." 
Clearly this child appreci ats the active simultaneity of self as 
agent as well as self as object. 

Motivational precursors of regul ated_ express iveness . In addition- 
to cognitive awareness of social rul es-or con vent i ons regarding ex- 
pressive behavior and awareness of the self as mediator between inner 
'stSte and external display, there has t^ be a desire or motivation to 

implement regulated expressive behavior. My earlier research (Saarni, 

(as used by children) 
' 1979) suggests there are at legist four broad categories/for why ex- 
pressive behavi^or^s modified;- they are: (a) trouble-avoiding motive^', 
which correspond to the direct deception category of regulated ex- 
pressiveness; (b) relationship-relevant motives (such as not hurting 
another's feelings by revealing one's own genu,ine emotions), //hich 
can be any of the three categories of regul ated/expressi veness; 
(c) seiy-esteem preserving motives, which appear- to correspond to the 
personal display rule category; and (d) maintenance of norms motives, 
which appears to correspond to the cultural display rule category. 
Final ly^ there also has to be present the c.i^ility to implement the 
expressive behavior regulation. Facial mus&les and other body behaviors 
have to b.e controlled and coordinated alon'g with one's awareness of 
self-mohitdrihg^ and along with ohe'^ motivation to implement some sort 



of "Expressive behavior regulation. 
Socuai^atjjin-o f j\ffect1 ve-Expressi ve Beha\>lQr 

,: ^^fe^-of socia1_izinq_jjifUjen^ Socialization operates on affective- 
expressive behavior'in at least five overlapping modal tties. For tfre 
sake of brevitj, they will only be listed here. What I ctill the ^dir.eot.^mode 
•of socialization includes social' learning mechanisms, e.g., observational 
learning, operant conditioning or contingency learning, and modeling. 
Indirect modes includ^:the remaining four modalities of soci al i zi ng in- 
fluence. They are: responding ^-to expectations {cf . Saarni , Note » 
(e^g., Kohlberg, 1959), ' 
use of identification/ causal attributions (e.g., Lepper, 1982: 'Dienstbier, 

1978),. and via meta-communicati on (cf. Saarni, 1982; Watzlawick! Beayin, 
& dackson, 1967; Satir, 1967). 'All five modes of socializing influence 
eontri.bote to the child developing a belief structure about 'reality that 
reflects his/her socio-cultural group and his/her devetopmental level' or 
stage. This multi -faceted 'belief structure about reality' includes, of" 
course, beliefs about how to make sense of one's emotional experience, 
how to cope with one's internal emotional states (particularly if they be- ^ 
come intense), and how to communicate one's emotions 'appropriately' to 
others. The last set of beliefs is the focus of the present discission. , 
Socializing i nf Itience £m_ra gn1 ated exp ressive behavior . The various^ 
modes of socializing influence would certainly i nf 1 uence- what norms 
social conventions children become aware of about how, when, and wh( 
to show one's feelings 'appropriately.' Children's motives to fulfill 
or enact these conventions for regulating e;<pressive behavior would, 
in parts stem from soeial-izing influences. One can readily think of 
how contingency reinforcement, modeling, and identification would con- 
tribute to the acquisition of assorted motives for modifying one's 




affective-expressive behavior; More subtle influerice on motivation to 
re^gulate qne's expressiveness would 6ome from social iling effects of ex- 
pectati6ns, causal attributions, and meta-commuhicatibn . An example of 
an expectation's ir>fluence on regulation of expressiveness might be as 
follov?s: : • 

Parent (to child av^aieing an injection): You may find .that it 
hurts less if you* look up tt the ceiling and find a little spot 
to stare at very hard. 
There are' three expectations communicated here: one, that the child will 
feel pain; two-, that the child can relieve the pain by concentrating on 
something else; and three, that looking upwards and. staring hard at some- 
thing minute are behaviors that will normally interfere with. otherwi se 
venting one's distress expressively (e.g., tears, gasping, etc). Using 
the same example, j the meta^communlcati ve message (often experienced as 
an implicit 'command') sent by the parent to the child Is two-fold: do 
not give in to the pain by expressing it, and the child should do some- 
thing to control the intensity of his/her internal state. 

Using a different example for an attribution's influence, on regulated 
_ expressive behavior, consider the following: 

. Mother (single parent; speaking ex^asperatedly ^o a child who has 
been caught in delictu ): You and your father are one of a kind! 
He'd never admit to anything! • ; 

ehiU: But I didn't do anything. . (AccQmpaaied" by wide=eyed, earnest 
face and child's inference that he can stymy Mom by acting like Bad, 
to whom Mother attributes his similarity.) 
The overlapping of these socializing modes allows for considerable redm- 
dancy in terms of getting the message across to kids: if they are 
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oblivious to one's expectati ons ^ they may pick up on one's more forceful 
attributions. Mf all else fails^ there are always direct contingency modes 
Df reinforcement to fall back bri, although there exists an intense debate 
over whether such direct reinforcement may actually^underffn ne internal- 
ization of self-controls. See, .for example, Baumrind, 1983; Lewis, 1981.) 

Social iz ation of personal display r ules, i find it especially in- 
teresting to consider how socialization contributes to this category of 
regulated expressive behavior/ Recall that personal display rules. are - 
used to relieve the individually perceived discomfort of some emotional 
state, thereby protecting one's intrapsychic adjustment or equilibrium. 
Personal display rules can be'quite idiosyncratic, ^assed^^ within a ^ 
family, or can have some degree of cultural commonality (e^g., Americans' 
tendency to smile when actually feeling anxious). What seems to occur is 
that a child develops a "vulnerability barometer" about (a) how s/he 
evaluates Hep/his interrral state(e.g., "it's bad to feel angry at baby 
sister") and about (b) how others will evaluate her/hi^ self-presentation. 
The former, signals its vul nerabi 1 i ty threshold by the expejMenc^ of anxiety 
and the latter by the experience of embarrassment. 

My own research on grade school children's personal reasons for when 
they masked their feelings of hUrt/pain and fear indicated that the avoid- : 
ance of derision, of being teased^ or of feeling embarrassed accounted for 
58% of the reasonsgiven (Saarni, Note 2). Clearly by school-entry child- 
ren are aware that inner states and external expressive behaviors can be 
dissociated a_nd that a significant reason for such-dissociation is to 
avoid others' devaluations of the self. This is a potent diireet socializing 
contingency indeed. An interesting research problem to. pursue would be 
to examine how the indirect socializing modes also contribute to the, 
establishment of a -''vulnerability barometer'' \^ ^ 



n 

external expression from internal state; 

gmpirical Res ear ch orL_S-0-ciaiizatlQr)-of Regulated Expressi vdh ess 

^ Despite the vast literature on socialization (conlprehensi vely sum- 
marized by Ma.ccoby, 1980), the socialization of affect per se is rarely 
directly addressed. The onl^y emptions that are typically studied in 
s^ializatipn research_are the feeling of guilt in^ moral development or 
.^mpathic responses in prosocial development . These soci ail ization studies 
'fiSVe. generally examin^the. variable 6f parental discipline style and/or 
degr4 of wannthWwn by parents for their children. (I am not includ- 
ing Mere, et^tier patterns of attachmen^t or aggression socialization studies 
as these are n^t generally consjder emotion? per se, .although affective 
development' is obviously implied,) ■ . ^ 
Bugental (in press) has recehtly made a xompel ling argument for * 
the transactional or reciprocal effects model in analyzing the social iz- 
ation of affect in difficalt-tD-control unrespo'ns;i.ye children. She 
" <sUggfest^ that "the impact of certain types of chi Id/behavior will be 

heightened for adul ts whose" attri buti ons sensitize them to that particu- ~ 
' Oar child behav^ior, . Their response is predicted, irj turn,\to elicit 
or maintain child' behavijDr^ u ppor^ of their belief system . (her ^ 
italics, p, 6). ' . . : 

-^Turning now to my most recent study, I examined parental' 'beli:ef 
systems' about children's expressi v-e behavibr thei r attitudes toward ' 
their own self-fHoni tori ng, and their attitudes toward their families' 
socdalj milieu. These three parental variables were used as predictors 

_ _V ------ _ - - ' 

of three child variables, the 1 atter derived from structurea interviews 

t ' * ' • - 

V - - I - - - - - _ ' ■ ^ 

w'^th children.. The chi.ld variables reflected in tuTn the children ' s 
b.elief systems about the management of aff ecti ve-expressj ve behavior. 
Specifically^ the children (from -grades 2, 5, '^nd 8) were questiqhed : 
about (a) the jUstifieatiori " for another child's regulation .of expressive 
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behavior, (b) thc' interpersonal CQh$0 (}uencbs of regulated expressiveness 
(i.e., w'ficit would the obse)^ver think oT the target child), and (c) the 
child's ov;n rationale for how s/he perr^onally figures out the hf?1 anc e 
bot'wr f'n showing or not showing her or his real feelings to others: (Note 
that the first two v::riables refer to the subject child's understanding * 
about ;transactier!: between utfiers; the last refers to self-understanding,) 

£^i^A^:I^^^l? • ^^"^^ parents individually responded to the author- 
develcpt'd questionnaire. Parent Attitude toward Child Expressiveness 
Scale (PAGES; which assesses the degree of control /peririi ssi veness a parent 
espouse^:; tcward their child's affective-expressive behavior), to Snyder's 
Se"! f -i-'orn toring Scale (SMS; Snyder, 19/ihand to Moos' Family Environment 
Scn'io (PES; Moos, 1974;, of which only the Expressiveness, Independence, 
and Control sub-scales were used. (A copy of PACES has been appended;) 

The c.^ii I dr&n ' s qualitative responses were coded according to ranks: 
or co::;p lexi ty, whereby the highest ranks entailed considerable sophistica- 
tion perpective- taking and sel f -refl ect'i ve av^areness such as the quota- 
tion fro.fD the 13 -year old girl cited earlier. 

\he data were analyzed by means of stepwise regression analyses for 
each of tiie three child variables. Child's age was entered first, follow- 
ed by the parental iTieasures (11 predictor variables irr all),' 

Rc-s^ul_ts. Age of child was by far the most powerful predictor of 
all throe child variables, which was expected, given that the coding schemes 
reflected gradations of complexity. However, father's Self-Monitoring 
was a significani. contributor to both the j tis ti f i_cati on variable and the 
consequences variable. Father's PAGES score was also a significant con- 
tributor to the variation in the conseque nces variable. For both of these 
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child variables, more complex or higher le^l understanding was associated 

withTather being l^ss concerned about his own self-monitoring and being 

more permissive toward his child's affective-expressive behavior. Thus^ 

be. . / _ \ 

fathers who thGinsel ves tend/to more freely expressive and who profess acr 

cepting beliefs about their children's expressive behavior may also tend 
to be less constrained by conventional masculine role stereotypes re- 
garding the importance of maintaining the stoic front. Such fathe/s^ 
being more feeling-oriented, may also communicate more within their families 
about how they feel, how others reacted, how subsequent emotional inter- 
actions were affected, and so forth. The inference here is that such 
fathers make more salient for their children interpersonal affective 
transactions. 

Turning now to the final child variable^ that is, how the child decides 

for her/himself the balance between showing real _ feel ings or not, we find 

(in addition to age) 
that only mother variables contributed s jgnif icantly/to the variation ob- 
tained in this more intrapsychic variable. Whereas permissive father 
beliefs predicted their children's higher level understanding of affective- 
expressive transactionsabout others , when it Comes to oneself, maternal 

control 1 ing beliefs predicted higher level understanding yet these • 

_ _ _ _ more 

mothers also perceived their families* social climate as/expressive. 

More specifical ly, greater maternal concern with self-monitoring, more 
controlling attitude towards her child's affective-expressive behavior, 
and greater maternal perception of family expressiveness significantly predicted 
the complexity and /subtlety of . her child's beliefs about how s/he inte- 
grates showing or not showing her/his real feelings. 
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■ Interestingly"; whereas mothers' and fathers' perceptions of indepen- 
dence and control in their families' social climate correlated .42 and .63 
respectively, for expressiveness the-correlation coefficient was only _r = .12. 
Parental PACES scores correl ated -only .15, and parental Self-Monitoring 
scores correlated only .05; These negligible correlations among the parental 
measures most directly related to beliefs about regulated expressiveness 
account for the divergent paths that fathers and mothers appear to tra- 
verse in the socialization of their children's beliefs about regulated 
affective-expressive behavior. 
C oncl usi on 

I am drav/n to Bugental's (in press) argument for reciprocal effects 
of belief structures in socialization to explain the seeming discrepancies 
between mother and father data for predicting higher level : emotional under- 
standing on the part of their children. Consider the following "family:" 
Mom has married Dad, who does not particularly concern himself with mon- 
itoring his expressive behavior and V7ho is fairly permissive toward the 
kids' expressive behavior as well; As a result. Mom perceives the family 
as having a rather expressive social climate, and she feels her belief 
that her own self-monitoring and more controlling attitude, toward the 
kids' expressiveness is justified, what with all this husband-mediated 
expressiveness taking place. (Mom: "Somebody's got to show these kids 
some self-control and social skills.") The outcome is that the children 
are exposed to two sets of beliefs, two sets of models, and two sets of 
meta-communications about affective-expressive behavior. The children 
are stimulated in their persfjecti ve-taking and reflective self-awareness 
and demonstrate higher level understanding of aff ecti ve-expressi vr trans- 
actions as a result^ In the end, it may be a chaotic household at times, 

, - ^ Id 
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what with different parental messages, but the kids get smarter quicker. 
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PARENT ATTITUDE TOWARD CHILDREN'S EXPRESSIVENESS 

* ' - 

Carolyn Saarni 

Copyright 1982 /^\^ 

Sonoma State University ' . 

Rohnert Park, Ca. 94928 

The scoring weights for the. multiple choice fprmat used in PACES range 
from 1 to 4, where 1 = most permissive attitude endorsed by the respondent 
about a child's emotional expressiveness and 4 = the most controlling or re- 
strictive attitude. In the Table below each scale item number is represented 
by the number in parentheses; the numbers fcllowihg are the weights assigned 
to the multiple choice options a* b^ c* and d. The total score. is obtained 
by adding the number of weighted Options endorsed by; the respondent. 

• M)-<'3, 1, 2 (6) 1, 4, 3, 2 (11) 4, 1, 2, s'xdS) 4, 1, 2, 3 

(2) 4, 2, 3, 1 . (7) 1, 4, 2, 3 ' (12) 1, 2, 4, 3 ^17) 3, 2, 1, 4 

(3) 1, 3, 4, 2 (8) 3, 1, 2, 4 (13) 4, 1, 3, 2 (18) 4, 1, 3, ,2 

(4) 4,n,.3, 2 '{9) 3, 1, 2i 4 (14) 1, 4^ 2, 3 (19) 1, 4^ 2^ 3 " 

(5) 2, 1, 3, 4 (10) 3, 2, 1, 4 (15) 2, 1:, 4, 3 (20) 2, 4, 1 , 3 

The percent agreement on the above scoring weights, based on the 
ratings of''24 graduate students in a child clinical seminar ^and those of the 
author, was 71%, 

The test-retest Vel iabi 1 ity, over a four-week interv^al, was calculated 
on 36 resjporidents (half of whom were in fact parents) who were graduate students 
^enroned''in a psychological assessment class. The correlation coefficierrt was 
r = .77. The first mean was 33.5, s.d.=4.9; the' second mean was 33.7, s.d.= 
5.7. 

For comparison purposes, \ 50 parehts of middle class parochial school 
children obtained a mean of 41.26 and .a standard deviation of 4.53, indicating 
that graduate studentiS in a counseling department espouse more permissive 
attiti/des toward children's emotional expressiveness than do parochial school 
children's parehts. This difference ts both significant {£ <.05) and 
conceptually expected. 

: . IB m 



MreHj attitude questionnaire 



Instructions : In the^f oi l owing mul tip! e. choi ce questions, please circle only ine 
response which seems most similar to what you would be likely to cIl in the situation 
?iescribed. ^ . ' : 

l.._If my school -age child is bragging about his/her skill in some activity to another 
child, proceeds to goof up and hurt him/he'rsel f , and then comes to me for aid^ I would: 

^ a. .tell them that they look foolish being so upset a«^ter bragging 

b. attend tg them a 'little, but with some annoyance / ( * ' 

c; comfort t+iem about the injury and ignore the braggings 

d; -give comfort but also mildly chide them about the bragging 

2. If my school-age child receives an undesirable birthday gift from a family friend; 
or relative and looks obviously disappointed, even annoyed, after opening it in the 
presence of the person giving the gift, I would: 

a/ be annoyed with my child for being rude 

b. look the other way _ 

. c. remind my child to 3ay thank'-you_ 

d. say that it really was too bad they didn't get what they wanted 

3. If my school -age Chi Id .is very shy around adults who come to visit our home and 
prefers to stay in the bedroom during the visit, I would: 

a. let my child do as he/she pleases. 

b. reproach my chi 1 d about- behavi ng 1 i ke a mouse 

V c. tell my child that he/she must stay in the living room and visit with the guest 
d. remind my child to be polite 

4. If during a bus ride my school -age chi-1 d continues to look intently at someone 
whose whole head is covered with scar tissue, I would: 

a. nudge my Chi Id and say to mind his/her own business 

b. permit the looking . _. . 

c. tell my Chi 1 d i t i s impol i te to stare 

d. ask what he/she is doing 

5. If my school-age child starts to giggle during a funeral, I would: ^ 

a. ignore it 

b. smile understandi ngly at my child 

c. frown at my. child.. 

d. frown and also tell my child to be quiet 

- - - - S 

6. If my school -age Chi Id is afraid of injections and becomes a bit shakey while 
waiting for his/her turn for a shot, I would: 

a. . comfort them before and after the shot 

b. tell them not to embarrass me by crying whi 1 e getting the shot 

c. tell. them to try to get more under control 

d. tell them that the pain lies more in the fear than in the actual shot 

- - - . - ■ ,s __ _ 

7. It my school-age. child shouts at me in anger ^fter i accidentally thro-' away 
his/her favorite comic book, I would: 

a. apologize . 

b. give th'em a piece of my mind atxout the disrespect s^own to me and them; 
to go to their room _ _ _ _ • • 

c. apologize but tell them to stop yelling at me 

d. send them to their room to cool off, then apologize later 
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8. If my school ^age cMld car^ loses -some prized (but inexpensive) possession ' 
arid reacts with tearsi i would: 

a. tell them not td/get so upset about it 

b. tell them how LmhapEjy I am about the loss too 

c. remind them to be more careful next time 

^ d. say they should not feel $o sorry for themselves since they were so careless 
as to lose it in the f^irst place 

9. If my school-age child is about to appear on a ldca^^el§visiph program and inquires 
with visible nervousness about how many people will be Watching the show, I would: 

a. say to get control of themselves and try not to show their nervousness 
bT^ reassure and comfort my child 

c. suggest thinking about something relaxing so that their nervousness will ' 
not be so obvious 

d. tell my child to get a grip oh him/herself if he/she wants a good performance 

rie. if my school-age child attends a family birthday dinner in a nice restaurant 
and exuberantly jumps out of his/her chair and shouts "Happy Birthday!" I would: 

a. smile but also tell my child to try not to be so rambunctious 

b. say nothing 

c. smi le understandingly about jriy chi Id feel i hg sSS happy 

d. say that proper restaurant behavior requires sitting down and speaking 
quietly, despite feeling happy and .excited 

11. if py school-age Chi Id becomes very angry at his/her sibling, begins to shout 
and stomp around the room, and I am nearby, I would: 

a. tell my child to speak civily and apologize as well : 

b. not intervene 

c. try to find' out what the altercation was all about 

d. tel,l my child to cool (jlown • . ' 

12. If'my school-age child has some unfounded fear (e.g., of the dark, of dogs, etc.) 
and gets panicy in the feared situation, I would: 

a. reach out with a touch and assure them i was there to help 

b. give assurance that I was there to help but that it was time for them 
to realize they had ho realireason tobe'afraid 

c. tell them they are being silly and will embarrass themselves someday by being 
so afraid 

d. tell them to control themselves better so that they will feel less afraid 

13. If my school -age child is teased and Galled names by another youngster on the 
way home from school and arrives home trembl ing and tearful, I would: 

a. say "if you don't want tobe a sissy, scaredy-cat, or whatever, you should 
stick up more for yourself". 

b. feel concerned myself and also comfort and reassure my child , . 

c. tell my child to keep a stiff upper lip and not let the other child see 
him/her so upset 

d. reassure my child but also say that showing one's fear to others sometimes 
causes problems 

14. If my school-age. child rather obviously watches a mentally retarded person 
as we ride the bus, I would: 

a. permit the staring 

b. nudge my child and say to mind his/her own business 

c. ask what he/she is doing 

d. tell my child that it is impolite to stare 
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15i if my school -age child wins a race in a track meet and after receiving every- 
one's cbrigratal ations continues to jump around gleefully and exclaim over the victory^ 
i would: ^ 

a. say' nothing but ^ould begin to feel uncomfortable 

b. smile approvingly and offer more congratulations 

c. - frown at the display and say that real winners do not keiep "crowing" 

d. suggest they were over-doing it and to calm down 

16. If my school-age child appears to be gu^^^ an amusement park ride 

and other accompany ij^g youngsters do not seem to be afraYti, I would: 

a. tell my child to shape Up or he/she will be teased by the other, kids 

b. comfort and reassure my child 

c. let hi^m/her /cope with the, fear without my intervening 

d. tell my child to try to get better control ^a^f him/herself - 

17^ If my school - age Chi Id is in a recital (e.g. , dai^ce, music ^ gymnastics^ etc. ) 
and during, a solo makes an error and proceeds to look as if on the verge of tears, 
afterwards i would: 

say that the performance was fine, but it would have been better if'th^y 
had not looked so upset about fthe mistake . . . ' ^ 

compliment the perfdrmahce and] say hpthihg about the mistake 
compliment the performance and say that the concern on their.face after* the 
mistake showed the audience that they real ly wanted to do weVl - - ■ • 

say that no one would have paid attention to the mistake if they had not 
acted so babyish about it 

18. If my schoo1-age child comes home from school very angry about something the 
teacher has done and proceeds to s1am doors, mutter dire threats, and scowl fiercely^ 
i wotild: 

reprimand my child for being so out of control and behaving inappropriately 
in the house > • 

ask v^hat had happened 

tell my child that his/her behavior is disruptive 
tell my child that I just hope he/she doesn't act this way at school 

19. If my school-age child is staring with interest at a woman breast-feeding 
her baby, I would: 

a. permit the looking ^ 

b. nudge my chi 1 d and say, to mi nd _ hi s/her own busine'ss 

c. ask my chi 1 d what he/she is doing 

d. tell my child that staring is impolite 

20. If my school-age child mutters "yecchh." and grimaces when Grandma serves some 
of her casserole on his/her plate, I would: 

a. remind' my chi Id to bennore pplite 

b. tell my child to apologize and shape up immediately or leave the table 

c. smile rather nervously and ask my child~"welU what do you think it . is?" 

d. frown at my child while asking him/her to apologize for the poor manners 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 



' a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
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